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RELUCTANT CHAMPION 

Jean Harrower prefers football 
to table tennis 

both of her parents are champion table tennis players, 
writes aCN correspondent, it is perhaps hardly surprising 
that Jean Harrower should take up the game at an early age. 
It is perhaps not surprising, either, that she should become 
England’s junior champion. But it is surprising that she does 
not particularly like the game. 


She admitted as much to me 
ivithin five minutes of my calling 
at her home at Barnet, a house 
which was chosen, incidentally, 
because it had a room big enough 
for table tennis. 

Was it because she did not think 
she could emulate her parents? I 
wondered. Because she had 
always been surrounded by table 
tennis players? Not a bit of it. 
Jean explained that she prefers 
games such as soccer, rugger, and 
cricket, none of which are on the 
curriculum of the Queen Elizabeth 
School for Girls! 

In the meantime Jean goes on 
playing' table tennis, as she has 
been doing for the past seven 
years, ever since she was nine. 

RISE TO THE TOP 

Entering her first major tourna¬ 
ment at the tender age of ten, 
Jean's rise to the top-class in table 
tennis was swift. By the time she 
was 12 she had won the Middle¬ 
sex Closed Championships and 
finished top in the international 
junior trials. Since then she has 
been undisputed junior champion. 

At 12j she won her first open 
tournament; and a year later was 
chosen for the first of her 
ten international matches—the 
youngest player ever to achieve 
this honour. 

It was about that time that a 
London newspaper reporter stated 
that not only was there no girl of 
her age in the country to beat her, 
but very few boys! 

Then the letters of challenge 
began to arrive. Many lads 
bridled at the thought of a mere 


came, they played, they were con¬ 
quered. Not one of them could 
beat the girl who, at that time, 
seemed little taller than the table 
at which she hit so fiercely. 

From then on she won tourna¬ 
ment after tournament, as the vast 
array of cups and trophies in the 
sideboard testify. 

“Not all of those are mine, of' 
course,” said Jean. “Some are 
Daddy’s.” 

Mr. Harrower grinned. “Yes— 
about three of them.” 

“How much practising do you 
have to put in to become a cham¬ 
pion—and stay one?” I asked. 

It was Mr. Harrower who 
answered. “Not enough! If that 
girl would only practise more she 
could be in world class today. 
And I am not the only one who 
thinks so.” 

DETERMINATION TO WIN 

He should certainly know. An 
international player for more than 
six years, Mr. Harrower has 
coached Jean from her earliest 
days. In fact, he has coached a 
considerable number of the lead¬ 
ing juniors, another of his pupils 
being Chris Gosling, England’s 
best boy player. Chris lives just 
round the corner and often pops 
round to play a game with Jean. 

Slight though she is, Jean has a 
terrific determination to win. This 
was shown fully in the Middlesex 
Championships last year. Just 
before the tournament she slipped 
off a step and her ankle “came up 
like a balloon.” Able to stand 
only on one leg, she had to scratch 
from the singles, but after being 
given a pain-killing in¬ 
jection, insisted on play¬ 
ing in the doubles with 
her partner, Margaret 
Fry. 

“ Poor Margaret! ” 
said Jean, with a 
chuckle. “All I could 
do was to stand in the 
centre of the table while 
she darted all round me 
returning anything that 
I couldn’t reach. But 
we won!” 

In spite of playing in 
so many tournaments, 
Jean is proud of the 
fact that she has had 
little time off from 
school—only five days 
in four years. “I cer¬ 
tainly can’t spare any 


girl being able to beat them. They 



Jean narrower in action 


Odd jobs for 
good causes 

Thirty boys and girls of Dover- 
court, Essex, have set up an “odd 
job agency,” to raise funds for 
charity. 

They will do baby-sitting for a 
shilling an hour, look after bud¬ 
gerigars or cats for a shilling a 
day, do the washing-up for nine- 
pence, knit wool at the rate of 
ninepence an ounce, or clean 
shoes for 3d. a pair. 

Their organiser. Miss Joan 
Fordham, told a C N corre¬ 
spondent; “We are willing to 
tackle anything. Our official price¬ 
list is on display on the doors of 
two local churches.” 


LINK WITH BRAVE 
GRACE DARLING 

A plank from the steamboat 
Forfarshire, whose crew was 
rescued by Grace Darling in 1838, 
is being returned to the building at 
Seahouses, Northumberland, where 
it was found over 30 years ago. 

The plank had been discovered 
in the cellar of an inn there in 
1926 but in 1947 was removed. 
Now the Newcastle County Court 
has ordered its return. 

Seahouses is the little fishing 
harbour whence trips are taken to 
the Fame Islands, where the For¬ 
farshire was wrecked. 


K B C calling 

SOIOOL WITH ITS OWN RADIO SYSTEM 


Many schools up and down the 
country have their own radio 
system. It adds spice to lessons 
and fun to hobbies. That is 
what the boys and girls have 
discovered down at Kentisbeare," 
Devon, where the village school 
has started what is called KBC 
(Kentisbeare Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration). 

Mr. Geoffrey Kitchen, the head¬ 


master, has turned a cloakroom 
into a studio from which plays, 
features, news, and variety 
(riddles, puzzles, and so on) are 
broadcast to the school’s three 
classrooms. 

A moving coil microphone has 
been set up in the studio—the 
school’library. This is wired to 
the classrooms where loudspeakers 
can be volume-controlled or 



The producer listens intently as two of the pupils read their lines before 
the microphone during a broadcast at Kentisbeare School 



Pupils in their classroom listen-in to a play 


time off this year,” she said. “In 
a few months' time 1 shall be 
taking my G.C.E. ” 

Jean is a good swimmer and 
has earned medals for life-saving. 
But her main hobby is music. She 
has a large collection of jazz and 
classical records—but no “pop” 
music, except Elvis Presley. She 
used to study the piano until she 
heard an Elvis Presley record. 
Then she gave up her piano 
lessons and with some of her 
prize money bought a guitar 
and taught herself to play it. 
Now she is saving to buy a 
trumpet. 


GORILLA EXPEDITION 

. An American expedition is 
planning to visit Uganda early 
this year in order to study the 
mountain gorilla which lives on 
the border of Uganda and the 
Belgian Congo. This is one of 
the rare animals of the world. 

Largest of all monkeys, the 
mountain gorilla is least known 
because of its elusive habits and 
its liking for thick forest. 

Nobody knows for sure just 
how many gorillas there are left 
today, but it is believed that the 
number is less than 1500, of which 
about 100 are in Uganda. 


switched off. In addition, the 
studio is connected by telephone 
to the headmaster’s classroom 
with the help of old post office 
equipment, a battery, and light 
signals instead of bells. 

A radio committee of boys and 
girls meets in English periods. It 
considers material, arranges pro¬ 
gramme times, and appoints script 
writers and announcers. 

The school broadcasting of 
weather reports is an example of 
the thoroughness with which the 
work is done. The temperature is 
taken from school thermometers 
and the weather cock on the 
church tower helps with wind 
direction. Graphs are kept so that 
comparisons can be made with 
earlier weather announcements. 

Another section which is getting 
off to a good start is the effects 
department. The approach of a 
railway train has been mastered 
(puffing into the mike) and an old 
rattle has a growing list of uses. 

The boys and girls are seeking 
permission to use the Eton boat¬ 
ing song as their signature tune. 

Soon they are to produce their 
own religious services, conducted 
entirely by children. 

• “We shall be open to any idea 
the children put forward;” said 
Mr. Kitchen. 

It may even be that before long 
that KBC will have some ideas 
for the BBC. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 195? 
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PLAN OF PEACE 
FOR CYPRUS 

By the C N Political Correspondent 

\A7ithin a year the British colony of Cyprus'will stride into 
v independence as a republic. For the first time in 50 
centuries she will be free of direct foreign control. 


The Ch/Mren’s Newspaper, March 7, 1959 

News from Everywhere 


In history, Cyprus attracted the 
attention of Egypt, Persia, Venice, 
and, nearer our own times, of the 
Ottoman Empire of the Moslem 
Turks. The reason was the posi¬ 
tion of this island, half the 
size of Wales, near the junction of 
“three worlds”—Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. It has always had a 
unique strategic value for countries 
with trading and other interests in 
all three continents. 

The Turkey of the sultans occu¬ 
pied Cyprus for more than three 
centuries. Then, in 1878, the ruling 
sultan transferred the island to 
British administration in return for 
British protection against Russia. 

On the outbreak of war with 
-Turkey, in 1914, Britain annexed 
Cyprus. This act was recognised 
by Greece and Turkey under the 
1923 Treaty of Lausanne, and in 
1925 the island became a British 
colony under a governor working 
with an executive council (Cabinet) 
and a legislative council, or Parlia¬ 
ment. 

A MIXED PEOPLE 

In 1931 the legislative council 
was abolished after disturbances 
arising mainly from an agitation 
for Enosid, which means the union 
of Cyprus with Greece. Although 
the island never belonged to 
Greece, which is 480 miles away, 
nearly 80 per cent of the present 
population of 548,000 are Greek 
Cypriots and the rest are Turkish 
Cypriots (17.5 per cent) Ar¬ 
menians, Maronites, and others. 

In 1948 Britain offered Cyprus 
a new constitution, but it was 
turned down. Then, in 1955, the 
Greek Cypriots determined to fight 
for their independence and a reign 
of terror opened under the 
National Organisation of Cypriot 
Combatants, called EOKA. 

Turkey, only 40 miles from 
Cyprus, and Greece are allies with 
Britain in the North Atlantic pact 
(NATO), and Britain’s land-air 
bases in Cyprus form part of 
NATO's common defence. But 
when the EOKA campaign began, 
Greece and Turkey were at logger- 
heads not only about Cyprus but 
other matters arising from the 
last two world wars. i 

HISTORIC MEETING 

Despite the unpromising out¬ 
look Mr. Macmillan, in June last 
year, presented a new plan for “an 
adventure in partnership.” It was 
not accepted by Greece and 
Turkey, but it represented a 
"chink of light.” 

After an historic meeting of the 
two Prime Ministers, Mr. Kara- 
manlis (Greece) and Mr. Men- 
deres (Turkey) in Zurich, Switzer¬ 
land, agreement was at last reached 
on February 10. A week later a 
round table conference met in 
London attended by Britain, 
Greece, Turkey, and the spokes¬ 
men • for the Greek and ■ Turkish 
Cypriots, Archbishop Makarios, 
and Dr. Kutchuk. 

On February 19, the agreement 


was initialled. And on February 
23 the details were announced. 

Under the plan Britain gives up 
her 80-year-old sovereignty over 
the island, though she will keep 
her bases there. Commissions will 
now work out a Cyprus constitu¬ 
tion, supervise the transfer of con¬ 
trol from Britain to the new 
republic, and draw tip the treaties 
making that transfer of power 
final. 

The president of the republic 
will be a Greek Cypriot, but he 
will have a Turkish Cypriot vice- 
president. They will be elected for 
five years by each community 
separately. 

TWO NATIONS IN BALANCE 

There will be a Council of 
State, or Cabinet, of ten members. 
Seven of those Ministers will be 
Greek Cypriots and three Turkish 
Cypriots, but one of the Turkish 
Ministers must be either Foreign, 
Defence, or Finance Minister. 

The ratio of 7-3 will also be 
observed in elections for the 
Cyprus Parliament—the House of 
Representatives—and in the con¬ 
stitution of the civil service and 
security forces, though in the new 
Cypriot army of 2000 men 60 per 
cent will be Greek Cypriots and 
40 per cent Turkish Cypriots. 
Each community will also have its 
own local “Parliament” as well 
as sending M.P.s to the Cyprus 
Parliament. 

Provision is made for Britain, 
Greece, and Turkey to keep troops 
in the island—Britain as part of 
her bases agreement and the other 
two countries as mutual safe¬ 
guards against any threat to the 
island’s independence. 

But the Cyprus settlement is 
important not only as a piece of 
constitution-making. It is an ex¬ 
ample of how the most “ insoluble” 
problem can be resolved by secret 
diplomacy, given the will and the 
patience to resolve it. 


The Bridewell 

service 

A 400-year-old school which 
once occupied a royal palace with¬ 
in a few yards of the site of the 
C N office will be honoured on 
March 10 when the Queen Mother 
attends a special service at St. 
Bride’s Church, Fleet Street. The 
school is King Edward’s, now at 
Witley, Surrey, but originally estab¬ 
lished in Bridewell Palace which 
once stood near St. Bride's Church 
on the bank of the Fleet River. 

The palace was given by King 
Edward VI in 1553 for the training 
of apprentices, particularly those 
who were homeless or orphans. 
The scheme was a great success, 
but unfortunately the authorities 
later used part of the premises for 
political and religious prisoners, 
and the word “ Bridewell ” came 
to be used in other parts of the 
country for a prison. 

FAMOUS GOVERNORS 

However, the education of the 
apprentices continued quietly and 
usefully, and some famous people 
were among the Governors of the 
Bridewell Royal Hospital, as it was 
then called. Among them were 
Samuel Pepys, the diarist; Thomas 
Bowdler, the editor of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays; Prince Albert; Lord 
Wakefield; the Duke of Con¬ 
naught; and Queen" Mary. The 
Queen Mother has been President 
since 1953. 

In 1867 the Governors turned 
the establishment into two schools, 
one for boys at Witley, and one 
for girls in London. They were 
known as King Edward’s School, 
Witley (or London). The girls’ 
school was closed after the First 
World War, but in 1952 King 
Edward’s School became co¬ 
educational. 

The Bridewell service next 
Tuesday, which is to be held every 
year at St. Bride's Church, will 
re-affirm the City of London’s long 
connection with the school. The 
Bishop of London will preach, the 
Lord Mayor will take part in a 
commemoration ceremony, • and 
some 200 children—half the school 
—will be present. 

Because the school is a royal 
foundation, the choir will wear 
scarlet cassocks. 


A radar telescope is being built 
on the site of the former R.A.F. 
radar station at Tyrie, near Fraser¬ 
burgh, Aberdeenshire. It is being 
established by the Stanford In¬ 
stitute of America and will be 
manned by. Americans. 


Just a mouthful 



It is just as well to use a long fork 
wlieu feeding a hungry little 
alligator. This one belongs to the 
Crystal Palace Zoo in London. 


All Trans-Australian airliners 
are to be coated with a bright 
orange anti-collision'.paint, which 
will be visible even in poor light at 
long distances. 

WARM VALLEY IN ANTARCTICA 

New Zealand explorers have 
found a “warm ” valley in the 
heart of Antarctica where they 
recorded a temperature of 47 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

A French silver coin believed to 
have been brought back from’ the 
Battle of Cre'cy in 1346 by an 
English soldier has been dug up at 
Folkingham, Lincolnshire. 

An American helicopter recently 
landed in the Vatican City, the 
first to do so, and was blessed by 
Pope John. 

--O'- 

Sending Hie school 
to children 

Going to school for the children 
of Chief Ngabwe’s village in 
Northern Rhodesia will mark the 
end of a difficult journey—not for 
them, but for the school itself. A 
prefabricated building, it has had 
many, many adventures in reaching 
this remote place in the bush. 

First, its sections were taken on 
lorries from Lusaka to the Kafue 
River, so that "they could go by 
boat for the rest of the trip. But 
the boat was beaten by sandbanks 
only a mile downstream and had 
to return. 

The school was then put back 
on to the lorries, which managed to 
find a way to a point below the 
sandbanks. There the load was 
transferred to another boat—which 
promptly ran aground on rocks. 

The lorries could penetrate the 
bush no farther, and it was finally 
decided to transport the school on 
bicycles for the remaining eleven 
miles. 

Sheets of corrugated iron, fifteen 
feet long, were slung between two 
bicycles, and -thus the school 
travelled piecemeal along a jungle 
path to its final destination. 


Amateur radio operators in 
many countries will take part in 
the international radiotelephone 
competition to be held by the Rus¬ 
sian Central Radio Club on March 
14. 

This is the culminating week of 
the Leicester Festival of Books for 
Youth, organised by the National 
Book League. A literary brains 
trust will be broadcast on the Mid¬ 
land Region on March 4. On 
March 5 sixth formers will discuss 
choosing a career. 

The Queen is to be Colonel-in- 
Chief of the Ghana Regiment of 
Infantry, which is to be created on 
March 6. 

Descendants of the first colonists 
of Bermuda recently attended a 
service in London, at the City 
church of St. Lawrence Jewry 
commemorating the one held there 
by the first settlers before they 
sailed 350 years ago. 

- (JUNIOR LEADERS 

The Army is to open a new 
Junior Leaders Unit at Tonfanau 
in Merionethshire this year, and a 
new Apprentices School at 
Hadrian’s Camp, Carlisle. The 
number of boys training in the 
Army has increased from some 
4700 last year to 6000 this year. 

An egg measuring 3* by 1\ 
inches, and weighing 61 ounces, 
has been laid by a, pullet at 
Bealings, near Ipswich: 

ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIGHTS 

B.O.A.C. are to start round-the- 
world-flights of less than 87 hours 
at the beginning of April. A 
Comet will fly weekly eastwards 
from London to Hong Kong, 
where there will be a connection 
with a Britannia for the trip to 
London via the Pacific and the 
United States. 

Geologists on a survey in the 
Cape Crozier area of Ross Island, 
in the Antarctic, have found a 
stone hut used by Dr. Edward 
Wilson during his explorations 
with Captain Scott 50 years ago. 

WHOOPEE! 

Josephine, one of the only pair 
of whooping cranes in captivity, 
recently laid two eggs at the 
Aubudon Park Zoo, New Orleans. 
While doing a little dance to cele¬ 
brate the event, she and her mate, 
Crip, trod on one of the eggs and 
broke it. 

The little Swedish west-coast 
town of Kungalv will in July cele¬ 
brate its 1000th anniversary, first 
town in the country to do so. 
Formerly known as Kungahiilla, it 
was once the seat of Scandinavian 
kings. 

THEY SAY~ . . 

Do not think of Britain as a sort 
of Old Curiosity Shop . . . 
British children and their parents, 
now feel that Britain is a land of 
exciting new opportunities, and that 
education is the key to the new 
Elizabethan age. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of 

Education, to an A meric an audience. 

(Competition is the catapult of 
human effort. 

Mr. S. G. Rees, Headmaster, Llanelly 
Boys Grammar School. 
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Castles for sale 

Two castles in Yorkshire are up 
for sale. 

One is Crayke Castle, near 
Easingwold, a four-storey Tudor 
fortress with walls five-feet thick. 
In the north-east corner of the 
castle hill is a fragment of a 
Roman fort. Although in York¬ 
shire, Crayke was part of County 
Durham until 1932, for the im¬ 
mediate area was given to the 
Bishop of Durham by the King of 
Northumbria in 685. 

The other castle in the market 
is Hazlewood, near Tadcaster. 
This is mentioned in Domesday 
Book and boasts two crusaders 
buried within the walls of its 
Chapel which dates from 1184. 


TORTOISE TRAIN 

A German train that is famous 
because it is so slow, is to end its 
days. 

For 82 years it has run between 
the German stations of Erlangen 
and Eschenau, near Nurnberg, a 
journey of 12 miles which takes 
one hour and eleven minutes. The 
railway runs through streets. A 
bye-law restricts its speed to 12 
m.p.h., and the engine has to pro¬ 
ceed with frequent whistling. 

The authorities have decided 
that a bus would be better. 


Off.to Borneo 

The first navigable oil-drilling 
platform to be built in Britain is 
the Orient Explorer, which is 
now being towed more than 9,000 
miles to Borneo. It has air-con¬ 
ditioned quarters for 56 men and 
a helicopter landing stage. 

Bible champion 

A 13-year-old boy from 
Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, 
has won the Israel Junior Bible 
Championship. 

The boy, Shimon, an immigrant 
from Morocco, was one of 10.000 
entrants in a series of competitions 
which lasted four months. 

Shimon had planned to. start 
work this year, but now, by win¬ 
ning the scholarship, he will be 
able 'to stay at school and con¬ 
tinue his studies. 

The main prizes are four years’ 
free tuition for first place, and 
two years’ and one year's tuition 
for second and third places. 


DAMP DELIVERY 

Some people in Bridlington 
found their post a little damp the 
other morning. A postman, com¬ 
ing from the Harbour Master’s 
office, slipped and let some letters 
fall into the harbour. The floating 
mail was rescued by members of 
the Harbour Master's staff who 
went after it in a rowing boat. 


Young scientists measure smog 


Young people are now helping 
health officials at Oldham, Lanca¬ 
shire’s chief cotton town, in a 
beat-the-smog drive. 

They are science students at 
four Oldham schools and they 
are helping Britain's medical 
researchers by measuring smog. 

Each day the top-of-the-class 
science pupils take the readings, 
enter them on a chart to show the 
actual daily dirt content in the air, 


and then pass the results on to 
Oldham’s Health . Dept. The job 
takes about 15 minutes. 

Said Oldham’s senior public 
health inspector: “Results of these 
tests are very valuable to us. They 
will be used on a long term basis 
for medical research in the 
country as a whole. This is an 
economical way of testing air pol¬ 
lution and is of educational value 
to the children.” 




A track-recording trolley for 
finding irregularities along the per¬ 
manent way is now travelling 
around the Eastern Region of 
British Railways and proving of 
great help to the Chief Civil En¬ 
gineer’s Department. 

Weighing about eight tons, the 
trolley is self-propelled by a 65 
h.p. petrol engine and cruises be¬ 
tween 15 and 20 miles an hour. 
Special probes and flanges, in 
contact with the rails, pick up any 
irregularities in the track and, by 
a system of cables and linkages, 
communicate with a recording 
apparatus inside the vehicle. This 
traces the irregularities by means 
of ball-point pens on a revolving 
roll of paper. 


Various faults such as variation 
of gauges, tilting of the track and 
poor fail alignment can be located 
quickly and corrective measures 
taken with the least delay. 

It is hoped that soon all running 
lines in the Region will be sur¬ 
veyed at least once a year, and 
that main lines will receive the 
treatment more often. 


REWARD FOR A COMET 

The Comet 4 jet-airliner has 
gained the annual Hulton Achieve¬ 
ment Award—a silver trophy and 
medallion, and £1000—offered for 
the individual or group which has 
done most to enhance the prestige 
of Britain or the Commonwealth. 


Explorers’ Quiz 

How would you set about exploring your own 
country ? This quiz will give you some ideas. 


Students in 
the jungle 

Six tough students of the West¬ 
minster Medical School. London, 
who recently carried out a scien¬ 
tific expedition in the Belgian 
Congo, are to describe their ex¬ 
periences to an audience at the 
school on March 5. 

Travelling with two vehicles and 
a tent, they crossed the Sahara to 
reach their destination and covered, 
altogether, 19,000 miles in three- 
and-a-half months. Though they 
traversed malarial country, and 
were sometimes pestered by insect 
bites and often tired from long 
night drives, they never lost a day 
through illness. 

In addition to studying the 
health of the natives, they carried 
out gruelling tests on their own 
physical reactions to work in the 
tropics. One of these was to step 
on and off a stool twelve times a 
minute for half-an-hour in the full 
glare of the sun, while a colleague 
took “sweat readings.” 

They have now returned 
none the worse for their self- 
imposed ordeals. 


WANTED—GOOD 
SHOVELLERS 

Young volunteers prepared to 
“dig for history ” are coming for¬ 
ward in greater numbers than ever 
this year. But the people in charge 
want only helpers who are fit, in 
good heart, and “good shovellers.” 

There will be plenty of exciting 
work for the chosen diggers. At 
the end of this month an excava¬ 
tion is to begin at an early Iron 
settlement near Aberdaron in 
Caernarvonshire. This site is on 
an exposed hilltop and helpers are 
advised to bring plenty of water¬ 
proof and windproof clothes. 

Among other excavations for 
which helpers will be accepted are 
a Cluniac priory at Pontefract, a 
Roman town at Catterick, a 
medieval site on the Isle of Iona, 
and prehistoric settlements in 
Cornwall and the Yorkshire Wolds. 

Volunteers, preferably over 16, 
should apply to the Council for 
British Archaeology. 10 Bolton 
Gardens, London S.W.5., who are 
to publish a series of Calendars of 
Excavation. 


Third time unlucky 

Danny Weil of Christchurch, 
Hampshire, has long had the 
ambition of becoming the first 
Briton to sail solo round the world. 
But now he has just lost his third 
boat in the attempt. She was 
Yasme II, a 51-foot yawl, and she 
has broken up on rocks near 
Union Island, in the West Indies. 

Mr. Weil lost his first boat when 
wrecked on a New Guinea coral 
reef in 1956. The second blew up 
while he was refuelling in Holy- 
head. 


HE JUST KEEPS CLIMBING 

A 63-year-old American who has 
just climbed Kilimanjaro. Africa's 
highest mountain, is claiming a 
world’s mountaineering record. 
He believes he is the only person 
in the world to have climbed more 
than one hundred different peaks 
over 14,000 feet high. 


VI/HAT is the best way of 
* * exploring the countryside ? 

On foot or by cycle—you see 
much more that way, and it’s 
good fun, too. 

Which is more popular, walking 
or cycling ? 

In open country, cycling is more 
popular, as you can cover a 
greater distance. In mountain 
and moorland areas, many 
youngsters prefer to walk so that 
they can get ' away from the 
roads and follow the footpaths. 

Where can you spend the night if 
■ you go on a walking or cycling 
tour ? 

Many young people like to stay 
in youth hostels. They are very 
friendly places. 

Where are these hostels ? 

All over the country—there are 
nearly 300 in England and 
Wales. There are others in 
Scotland, Ireland and abroad, 
though you’ll want to get some 
experience here before you try 
foreign hostelling. 


Can anyone use youth hostels 7 

You have to join the Y.H.A. but 
that doesn’t cost much. You 
can then use hostels anywhere. 

How much does it cost ? 

If you’re under 16, it costs 3s. 6d, 
a year. If you’re 16 or over, 
but under 21, the charge is 
7s. 6d. a year. For those 21 and 
over, it costs I5s. 

What do they charge at the 
hostels ? 

Only Is. 6d. a might if you’re 
under 16. Otherwise, it’s 3s. a 
night. 

What about meals ? 

Most hostels provide a 3-course 
supper for 2s. 6d. Breakfast 
costs the same. All hostels 
provide a kitchen where you 
can cook your own food, and 
the charge for this is only 3d. 

How can I find out more about 
the Y.H.A. ? 

That’s easy—-just fill in the coupon 
below and post it off before you 
forget. 


Post 

this 


today. 


| To Y.H.A., Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 592/CN I 

S Please send me "Going Places?”, “ Postcard from Peter”, I 
^ enrolment form and details of family membership, j 

| Name. I 

| Address. | 

! \ 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES AROUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 






Programme in glorious 
grey and ofi-white 


Who is TV’s biggest practical 
joker? I would vote for 
Eric Sykes, who used to write 
scripts for the Goons and whose 
Pantomania shows in TV have 
always had a crazy-clever touch. 

Next Saturday evening, if Eric 
has his way, we shall be gasping 
in the smog of Grapplewick. Gala 
Opening on B B C Television will 
take us to the Floral Hall in this 
Queen of Watering Places. The 
reason viewers have never heard 
of Grapplewick, it seems, is that 
the Spa has been beyond the reach 
of T V. 

“It's the slag heaps to the 
North and East and the blast 
furnace to the South which pre¬ 
vent us from getting a picture 
out,” the engineers are reported as 
saying. 

Anyway, it is announced that 
viewers will get pictures next 
Saturday in “glorious grey and 
off-white.” ■ A hole in the roof of 
the Floral Hall has been repaired 


and dabs of paint have covered 
up the rust stains. 

To help him put Grapplewick 
on the map, Eric Sykes will have 
the Max Jaffa Trio, Louise Traill, 
Hattie Jacques, Janet Ball and the 
Dancers, with Eric Robinson con¬ 
ducting the Orchestra. 


ELEPHANTS ON THE STAGE 


John Phillips, who directed Life 
_ with the Lyons on IT V, is 
hoping lots of young people will 
be watching the first edition of 
Hippodrome, on Associated- 
Rediffusion at 9 p.m. this Thurs¬ 
day. It seems a pity we could not 


MODEL YACHT 

39’ TALL • 27' LONG 

• HIGH qUAUTV 
FIBREGLASS HULL 

i VERY STBOHG 

• KYLOH SAILS 

37'6 


Inc. P.T. 

Guaranteed to sail 
fast and straight. 
Carriage 5/- 


^ AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT! 

* MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED 
GRATtSPOOL LTD.,Dept. CNYI0, GLASGOW, C. I 


JACATEX 


JODHPURS 

GENUINE ENGLISH 
BEDFORD frr £% y 

cord tM'JwSSfe 

P&P 2 'b ** M 

2 PAIRS SO/- Post 
free. Tailored fitting. 
Impeccable cut. 2 
pockets. Zip fastener. Rein¬ 
forced leg. Quality of highest 
standard Sc usually costs 
about 5 gns. Tan shade, All 
sizes available, ages 6 to 
17- State girl or boy. Quote 
waist size, height and outside 
length from waist (hips) to ankle. 

The ‘Pat’ Riding Cap. 
Reinforced hard crown and peak. 
Black or Brown Velveteen. 

State size required. ft QIC 
Ref. g’tec. Post 2/6. 

Any order Sint C.O.D. (Pay postman). 

(Dept, CH8), 99 Anerley 
Road, London, S.E.20. 


GIRLS’ 

CRYSTAL 

The Picture Story Paper 
all Schoolgirls Lore 

EVERY TUESDAY , 4 


have this new circus show at least 
an hour earlier. I hear there are 
to be two more, so perhaps a 
more appropriate timing will be 
arranged. 

The programme is being pre¬ 
sented at the Wood Green 
Theatre, instead of at Wembley 
Studios, because the stage is 
strong enough to carry elephants 
and its height enables aerial acts 
to be televised. 

Even so, special tests have been 
made of the structural girders to 
ensure they can take the strain 
of swinging trapezes. These were 
conducted in person by the pro¬ 
ducer, Will Roland, who has 
been “lent” to Associated- 
Rediffusion by C.B.S. of America. 
John Phillips is assisting him as 
director on the control panel. 

When he was not clambering 
around the rafters at Wood Green, 
Will Roland was visiting France, 
Germany,' Belgium, and Italy, 
looking for circus acts never be¬ 
fore seen in this, country. 

His lucky number 
is 23 

J'erencc Alexander plays co¬ 
pilot Bill Dodd in the new 
BBC Children’s TV Saturday 
serial Garry Halliday. If he spots 
23 of the diamond smugglers’ 
balloons, I would not be surprised. 
For 23 is his lucky number. 

At Ratcliffe College, Leicester, 
he was given the number 23. He 
joined the White Rose Players, 
Harrogate, as assistant stage 
manager on December 23, 1939. 
On St. George’s Day, April 23, 
1942, he joined the Lancers; three 
years later, to the very day, he 
escaped death by inches on the 
Italian front. He was 23 when he 
left the Army, and 23 when he 
met his future wife, June Stevas, 
who was also 23. 

Starting date for the Garry 
Halliday rehearsals was—February 
23. 


First Attempt 
on the BBC 
organ 

Ji^ext Saturday will be a big day 
in the life of 17-year-old 
Timothy Gauvain, of Stowe 
School. ' He is coming to London 
to take part in BBC Children’s 
Hour First Attempts, playing the 
magnificent pipe organ in the 
Concert Hall of Broadcasting 
House. He has chosen one of 
Bach’s best-known Toccatas. 

The Concert Hall organ is 
rarely heard by listeners. One 
reason is that, when played at full 
volume, its reverberations pene¬ 
trate to many different parts of the 
building. Not many offices are in 
use on Saturdays, however, so 
Timothy may be able to give the 
Bach Toccata all the power it 
demands. 

His very first 
serial 

JJy now you may have seen the 
first instalment of The 
Money Mountain, the new Swiss 
holiday serial which was due to 

7 hiihiiiii i ill i iiii i start in 
As soc i ate d- 
1 Rediffusion 
Children’s TV 
this Tuesday.. 

Last week 
I included a 
picture of 
Valerie Smith 
(17), playing 
Ann Thomas, 
one of the 
two children 
who discover 
t h e forgers’ 
lair in the 
Alps. Michael Briant (16) who, 
like Valerie, was trained at the 
Italia Conti School, is seen as her 
brother Simon. This is Michael’s 
first T V serial. 


MEET THE BOBCATS 


A. splendid future seems to be 
opening up for three Fulham 
schoolboys who recently formed 
their own musical trio. Calling 
themselves the Bobcats, they are 
Robert Fifield (guitar) aged 14, his 
brother John (ukulele) 12, and 
Peter Hawes (double bass) 12. 

Thanks- to a housewife, Mrs. S. 
Soovere, who heard 
them in Fulham 
Market, they are to 
make their Royal 
Albert Hall debut in 
the BBC Lighf Pro¬ 
gramme 5th Festival 
of Dance Music on 
March 21. 

Mrs. Soovere was 
so impressed by their 
playing that she 
decided to coach 
them, and they have 
since appeared in the 
Carroll Levis talent 
show on both radio 
and TV. 

Robert began with 
a ukulele but made 
such a hit at the 
local youth club that 
he was given a guitar. 

The most remarkable 


instrument in the group is Peter's 
double bass. It was built at home 
out of a tea chest. 

All three boys live in Fulham 
Court, where they practise during 
the evenings and weekends. They 
cannot read music but pick up 
their tunes front broadcasts and 
gramophone records. 


Michael Briant 


Is the Age of 
Chivalry past ? 

Y curious situation could arise 
in Thrash It Out, in BBC 
Children's TV next Tuesday. Boys 
will be arguing against girls on 
the question, The Age of Chivalry 
is Past. 

If the proposition is true, it 
looks as if the boys will win. But 
if chivalry still reigns, victory 
should go to the girls. 

Hywel Davies will see fair play 
between teams drawn from two 
Port Talbot mixed schools—the 
Dyffryn Grammar School and the 
Glanafan Grammar School. 


Badman’s land 

Young viewers sitting up next 
Saturday (March 7) should 
note that BBC Television is 
offering a 90-minute Western film 
at 8.35 p.m. which is based on 
historic fact. Badman’s Territory, 
starring that veteran Westerner, 
Randolph Scott, tells how, when 
the State boundaries of the 
American West were being defined 
in the 19th century, a strip of 
territory was overlooked, and be¬ 
came a sort of no man’s land, a 
haven for law-breakers. 

The film gives a thrilling 
account of how a small group of 
people restored law and order. 


Mandy to have a series of her own 


]Y£andy Miller, who was one 
of Britain’s youngest film 
stars when she made her name in 
the famous picture called- Mandy, 
is to have a weekly television series 
of her own, beginning on March 22. 

Sunday’s Child, an ABC pro¬ 
duction to be seen between 5 and 
6 o’clock each Sunday on the en¬ 
tire IT V network, will feature 
Mandy as a 14-year-old girl living 
with her widowed mother, played 
by Daphne Anderson. 

Written by Peter Lambda, Sun¬ 
day’s Child is the story of how a 
resourceful little girl can cope 
with all sorts of family difficulties. 
When things go wrong, it is Mandy 
who eventually thinks of an answer, 
but not before we see mother and 
daughter caught up in many amus¬ 
ing scrapes and adventures. 

"Peter Lambda has written a 
funny but very human and sym¬ 
pathetic script,” I was told by 
Mandy’s father, Mr. David Miller. 
“Mandy has just completed six 
pre-recordings at the Highbury 
studios. 


“She loved every 
minute of the 
filming and enjoyed so 
much working with 
Daphne Anderson and 
Hans Pravda, who 
plays the housekeeper 
in the series.” 

Mandy is just the 
right age, being 141. 
Her 15th birthday 
will be in July. Just 
now she is working 
hard for her G.C.E. 
exam, so it has not 
been easy fitting in 
her lessons between 
shooting sessions at 
Highbury. 

Altogether Mandy 
has now been in 
about six feature 
films. Two years ago 
she played Alice at 
the Chelsea Palace, 
and more recently 
viewers on 1 T V saw 
her with Dennis Price 
in Dear Brutus. 


Mandy has a game with her deg 
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ONE fflJGE SHOP-WINDOW 


At the Daily Mail Ideal Home 
Exhibition now open at Olympia, 
London, visitors can inspect the 
famous British Government 
Pavilion built for the Brussels 
International Exhibition last year. 
Adjusted to Olympia’s proportions, 
the Pavilion contains the Hall of 
Science and Technology, the 
Courtyard of Invention, and the 
Hall of Tradition—all showing 
what Britain has given to the 
world. 

In the Hall of Science and 
Technology, for example, is a 
model of the world’s biggest 
“ear”—the Jodrell Bank radio- 
telescope, with its vast bowl which 
can be turned to any part of the 
sky. In the same Hall visitors can 
hear the actual sound given out 
by a star. 

The Courtyard of Invention 
illustrates British inventive skill, 
from the first permanent dry dock 
at Portsmouth in 1496 to the first 
atomic power station at Calder 
Hall in 1956; from gas lighting to 


Haircut reminder 



The traditional sign of a Swiss 
barber’s shop, a horse tail hung 
from a silver ball, is still used in 
Zurich, Switzerland. It attracts 
much attention from tourists. 


Veterans of the 
White South 

Two Antarctic veterans got 
together in Melbourne the other 
day when 72-year-old Sir 
Raymond Priestley, the noted 
British explorer, visited Captain 
John Davis, who commanded 
ships of the Scott and Shackleton 
expeditions. Sir Raymond had 
brought with him a tin of syrup 
he had found in one of 
Shackleton's old huts during his 
recent two months in the Antarctic 
as official British observer with 
the American expedition called 
Operation Deep Freeze. 

He first saw the Great White 
South in 1907 with Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. and later joined 
Captain Scott's ill-fated expedition 
of 1910. While Scott pushed on 
to the Pole. Sir Raymond and five 
sailors wintered for eight months 
in a snowdrift camp more than 
250 miles from their main base. 
A glacier and mountain in Terra 
Nova Ray were named after him. 


television, from friction matches 
to penicillin. 

The Hall of Tradition, by con¬ 
trast, offers a rich .collection of 
ceremonial regalia, including 
replicas of St. Edward’s Crown, 
the Orb and Sceptre, the Lord 
Mayor of London’s insignia of 
office, and the Order of the 
Garter. On a raised platform are 
robed figures representing- the 
Law, Government, Education, and 
Civil Authority. 

In the Grand Hall the theme is 
The Heart of England. Facing 
the main entrance is a great 
country house and a little farther 
on is a village street built round 
a pond, the scene being lit after 
dark by artificial moonlight. Else¬ 
where is a fine representation of 
Warwick Castle. Around all the 
buildings are trees in leaf. 

Such is the fine setting of this 
year’s Ideal Home Exhibition. It 
is one huge shop window with 
attractions for every member of 
the family, and is on view until 
March 30. 

Bus that can be 
taken to pieces 

The man who designed the only 
London bus of its type ever built 
has just retired from London 
Transport. He is Mr. Arthur 
Sainsbury, who was foreman in 
London Transport’s experimental 
workshop and designed buses for 
47 years. 

His “Sainsbury Special” ran 
on a suburban route between 
1950 and 1954. Mr. Sainsbury 
considered that easily detachable 
parts would enable a bus to be 
more easily repaired when it was 
damaged. So he spent his spare 
time designing a double-deck bus 
body which could be easily taken 
to pieces. 

The separate parts were held 
together by quick-release nuts, and - 
the back and side panels, wings, 
driving cab, and the staircase 
were complete in themselves. 
New ones could be quickly fitted. 

But only one such bus was built 
for it was found that the standard 
type was more economical. 

Buses are designed for a normal 
life of 15 years and the diesel 
engines may run half a million 
miles without attention, apart 
from normal servicing. 


BOB REYNARD 

Young Donald Swalwell, a 
farmer’s son of Hawsker near 
Whitby, has a tame fox called 
Bob. Found in a lair among 
200-foot cliffs without mother or 
father, he was only seven weeks 
old when given to Donald last 
Whitsun. 

By now he eats anything, 
especially household scraps. He 
likes rats too, and to get more 
than his fair share of biscuits 
and chocolate round the fire at 
night. He goes for car rides and 
walks, but always on a lead. 

In the house he sits on every¬ 
one’s lap, curls up and goes to 
sleep. 

At night he shares a bed with 
Rex fha fat in sheepdog. 



Red deer in the snows of the Scottish highlands 


5 

Protecting the Red Deer of 
the Highlands 


bill is passing through Parlia¬ 
ment as I write, and may well 
have been made law by the time 
you read this, to protect the red 
deer of Scotland from poachers, 
and at the same time help the 
farmers on whose crops the deer 
are liable to feed. 

The herds of red deer in Scot¬ 
land—there may be 120,000 deer 
all told—are among the finest wild 
life sights in Europe. Nowhere 
else do they exist in such numbers. 
They are in fact too numerous for 
the land available for them, and 
that is why they come on to the 
farmers’ land to feed, especially in 
winter when no grass grows on the 
hill. 

Usually when an animal is 
hunted sportsmen agree to allow it 
a close season, when it can have 
its young in peace and not be 
hunted. This is partly for humane 
reasons, and partly to maintain a 
proper stock of animals or birds 
on the ground, so that there will 
continue to be some to hunt. 

If animals are harried during 


their breeding season they may 
either die out or move to another 
part of the country. This is why 
grouse, for example, may not be 
shot between December 10 and 
August 11. 

However, there has never been 
a legal close season for red deer 
in Britain, and even when this^Bill 
becomes law the close season will 
apply only to Scotland. This is 
because, although the huntsmen 
have observed a close season of 
their own, the farmers have always 
wanted to be able to shoot at deer 
eating their crops at any time of 
year. 

But this situation has left a big 
loophole in the law for poachers, 
who can get a fairly high price for 
venison in the towns. Gangs of 
poachers, mainly from Glasgow 
and other large towns, have been 
going out into the Highlands in 
cars, and blazing away at any deer 
they see, never caring if they hit 
one and it limps away bleeding 
and wounded. 

In one place alone, the Beinn 


Eighe national nature reserve in 
Ross-shire, there were nine red- 
deer poaching incidents during the 
winter of 1957-58. Fourteen differ¬ 
ent men were involved, and one of 
them was caught three times ! On 
one occasion the warden of the 
reserve, helped by the police, 
caught three men who had got as 
many as eight stags in a motor 
vehicle. 

The reason for the Act of 
Parliament that is now being 
passed is that at last it has been 
possible for the huntsmen and the 
farmers to agree on a close season. 
This is because the Government 
has decided to set up a Red Deer 
Commission, which will have a 
staff of trained stalkers, skilled at 
shooting deer, who will be able to 
go to the help of farmers whose 
crops are being eaten by deer. 

Naturalists everywhere are glad 
that at last it will be possible for 
the police to stop the cruel poach¬ 
ing of deer every winter. 

Richard Fitter 



Red deer seen from a roadside near Berriedale in Caithness 


THE NEW NOAHS OF KARIBA 


Men have probably never 
before tried to rescue wild animais 
from floods on the scale of 
“Operation Noah” in Rhodesia. 
For thousands of creatures have 
been cut off on hills and tree- 
tops by the rapid rise of the great 
artificial lake which is forming 
behind the Kariba dam wall. 

This stretch of water is now 
over 110 miles long and 10 miles 
wide—covering an area the size 
of Derbyshire. Before it reached 
this extent the Game departments 
of both Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia had been evacuating the 
wild life as best they could. But 
the floodwaters came down the 
Zambesi more quickly than had 
been foreseen, and a host of 


creatures made for hill-tops that 
soon became islands, others less 
lucky had to climb trees. 

At first only professional game 
wardens were detailed to rescue 
work. Other people were dis¬ 
couraged from helping, for it is 
dangerous work owing to the 
presence of large numbers of 
crocodiles and poisonous snakes 
—including the dreaded black 
mamba. So the little party of 
wardens worked alone from dawn 
to dusk, going out in two small 
boats with outboard motors and 
hauling aboard animals of all 
kinds; monkeys, baboons, buck, 
even porcupines. The rescuers 
sometimes dived into the water to 
grab a drowning animal. All were 


taken to the banks of the lake 
and released. 

But the task was beyond the 
few wardens’ powers, and the 
authorities appealed for volun¬ 
teers. The response from the 
Rhodesians was immediate. 
Hundreds of men set out in a 
fleet of small boats to risk their 
lives in trying to save even a few 
of the creatures from starvation, 
drowning, or death from croco¬ 
diles and snakes. 

Kariba Lake will eventually be 
170 miles long and 40 miles wide. 
But the electric power which the 
great dam will provide will have 
exacted a heavy price in animal 
life. 
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A 1903 White steam car, made in America and believed to be the only one or 
its kind still surviving 


Rain or shine, the umbrella was always useful when riding in this 1901 
Durkopp, a car made in Germany 


HERE COME THE 


This 1897 Soame steam cart is steered by a tiller 


The arm of the lav 


Jhe owner of the 60-year-old car looked at me reproachfully. f 
“Please!” he said in pained tones. “Not ‘Old Crock’. 
This is a Veteran Car.” 

I should have known better (writes a C N correspondent). 
The vehicles that heralded the dawn Of motoring may be 
old, but they are not, and will never become, “ crocks ”. 

For these Veterans receive care and attention of a kind 
seldom lavished on modern cars. Their bodywork is polished 
till it glistens; brass lamps are rubbed till they dazzle the eye; 
upholstery is made to glow; and beneath the bonnet the engine 
runs as smoothly as the day it left the factory, half-a-century 
ago or more. 


Genevieve, the Spyker, and the 
other four stars of the film which 
made the whole world laugh 


Chugging along in a 1901 James and Brown car 


MUCH ENTHUSIASM 

Whatever the secret of the 
attraction, there is no secret about 
the enthusiasm of the members of 
the Veteran Car Club—nearly 
2000 of them and altogether own¬ 
ing about 1500 cars made before 
1917. 

Take, for example, Mr. S. C. H. 
Davis, one of the founders of the 
Club in 1930. Mr. Davis was told 
about the remains of an 1897 
Leon Bollee, which had been 
found in France. Its condition 
can be guessed at by the fact that 
the Customs officer had to ask 
him to identify “a tangle of agri¬ 
cultural machinery” and explain 
what it was to be used for. It 
took a lot of explaining to con¬ 
vince the Customs that it was a 
motor car! 

Yet two years later the Leon 


no major parts have been replaced 
by similar ones of more recenf 
design.” 

The year 1904 was decided upon 
because by then a basic type of 
motor car was beginning to 
emerge. 

There is a further division of 
old cars into “Edwardians” (made 
between 1905 and 1916) and Vint¬ 
age Cars (made between 1917 and 
1930). 

What is the real secret of the 
attraction of an old car? What 
makes a man spend months, gven 
years, repairing or . rebuilding a 
vehicle in which he can proceed 
at a dignified ten miles an hour? 
Is it a yearning for the past; an 
expression of individualism; a 
desire to be different; or is it a 
challenge? 


What exactly is a veteran car? 
According to the Veteran Car 
Club of Great Britain, it is “a 
mechanically-propelled vehicle, the 
manufacture of which can be veri¬ 
fied as having been completed 
before the end of the year 1904, 
which is substantially in the same 
state as regards design and speci¬ 
fication as when it originally left 
the maker’s works, and in which 
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SHINING OLD FAIL 


Rain could not dampen the enthusiasm of these two competitors setting hat 
on the London to Brighton Run in an 1897 Hurtu dog cart car 


barely exceed the speed limit anyway 


Steered by (he driver at the hack, this 1902 Arrol-Johnston has wooden 
wheels and solid tyres 


Bollee was ready to take the road 
in the annual London to Brighton 
run. It was in this car, incident¬ 
ally, that Mr. Davis completed the 
run and earned a coveted medal 
in spite of a breakdown 15 miles 
from Brighton. He pushed it all 
’ the way to the finishing post! 

\ Veteran cars have been found 
in the most unexpected places. 
Several have come to light ■ in 
barns and lofts or from under 
piles of scrap; one was doing ser¬ 
vice as a milk float; another was 
driving a circular saw. Down in 
Somerset, a car made as long ago 
as 1875 was being used to run a 
cider press. 

LOWERED FROM A WINDOW 

. Yet another was found on the 
top door of a factory which had 
Ino lift. The owner had to dis¬ 
mantle it and lower it piece by 
piece out of the window. And 
, only last year a 1909 Singer was 
found in a field at Tenby, Pem¬ 
brokeshire, almost hidden by 
shrubs and bushes growing 
■ through the chassis. 

Until a few years ago scarcely 
a week went by without an ancient 
t car being brought to light, and 
even now they are still found from 
'time to time. 

The exact dating of a car is, of 
. course, of great concern to the 
owner of an ancient car, and the 
Veteran Car Club has built up a 
unique library of information to 
help him. The ovvner, too, has to 
play his part by filling in a form 
with no fewer than 57 questions 
about the various parts of the car. 
If there are no manufacturer’s 
records the dating of a car may 
Take months of research. (Prior 
Uo 1904 cars were not registered). 

The club's library is also of 
great assistance to the finder of a 
“new” old car. To the inexpert 
. eye it may be little more than a 
pile of junk, but to the Veteran 
Car enthusiast it is as thrilling a 
. i discovery as an ancient tomb is 
to an archaeologist. Provided the 
jumble of machinery can be identi- 
i.fied and dated, and the requisite 
. 4pare parts obtained, it may well 
. »be that eventually a car will 


Probably the oldest petrol car in Britain is this 1888 
Roger-Benz, which is in the Science Museum 


emerge resembling in every detail 
the vehicle which chugged proudly 
from the factory half a century 
earlier. 

But this w'ould only come, of 
course, after countless hours of 
painstaking work, and there are 
numerous stories of the amount of 
time and energy put into the re¬ 
building of a car. Perhaps the 
extreme case was a 1903 Renault, 
'the wheels of which had telescopic 
spring-spokes which twice col¬ 
lapsed during a Brighton run. 
To avoid further risk the owner 
decided to build four new wheels, 
each one of which had 413 separ¬ 
ate pieces! 

Spare parts for a car made more 
than 50 years ago are obviously 
very difficult to come by, but 
many firms have come to the 
assistance bf Veteran Car owners 
by making the spares needed in 
restoration work. 

SWOP RALLY 

But few things give a Veteran 
owner as much pleasure as getting 
the actual part he needs. It is 
largely for that reason that a 
“Swop Rally” is being held at 
Droitwich next month for the first 
time. The idea is that members 
who are restoring cars can bring 
along any surplus spares and swop 
them for others that might be 
available. 

This year may also see the 
Junior members of the Club—the 
“polishers-in-chief” — running 
messages, selling programmes, and 
generally making themselves use¬ 
ful at rallies. There are 68 junior 
members, the youngest of whom 
was enrolled on the day of her 
birth, her “signature ”. being a 
thumb mark! 

As you must have realised, there 
are no bounds to the enthusiasm 
of Veteran Car owners. Many of 
them have two or three of these 
ancient" vehicles. But pride of 
place must certainly go to Mr. 
John Sword of Ayr, who owns 98 
cars built before 191,7 and another 
80 old machines of great interest 
to the connoisseur. ' Mr. Sword 
recently offered his collection to 
the Government. 


Not all Veterans are owned by 
private individuals, of course. 
Many,museums have at least one 
on display. The Science Museum 
in London, for instance, has a 
large collection of interesting cars, 
the oldest of them being an 1888 
Roger-Benz, which has been 
driven in the London to Brighton 
rurf. . 

Undoubtedly the most famous 
“Old Crock” of all is Genevieve, 
the heroine of the film. A 1904 
Darracq, she was known to 
millions of people the world over, 
and few who saw the film will 
forget her gallant duel with the 
Spyker, a 1905 Dutch car. 

' Alas, w>e shall see Genevieve no 
more in this country. She is now 
in Australia in a private collec¬ 
tion. But she will not be allowed 
to fall into disrepair. Her new 
owner is a member of the Veteran 
Car Club. 


v points the way to the driver of a 1903 Panhard-Levassor 
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Tasty fish need tasty 
names 

The same fish that a scientist 
might call a lesser spotted dogfish 
might be called a rough dog, a 
tope, a smooth-hound, or a nurse- 
hound by a fisherman, while a 
fishmonger might call it rock 
salmon. 

So the White Fish Authority, an 
official body set up under ,an Act 
of Parliament of 1951, has recently 
issued a list of recommended 
names which should be used by 
fishmonger and housewife to avoid 
confusion. 

So the spotted dog-fish becomes 
a flake, a huss, or a rigg. The word 
bream seems to apply to a number 
of fish including those also known 
as Dog’s Teeth, Old Wife, Bogue, 
and Gilt-head. But if we now ask 
for Sea-Bream we shall be sure of 
the recommended variety. 

In future we should avoid ask¬ 
ing our fishmonger for a pound of 
Piper. Gurnard is the name. 


Swimming champion Judy Grinham 
in the A.T.S. uniform she wears in the 
film, Girls in Arms. During a pause in 
the shooting Judy makes friends with 
a studio bulldog. 


SCOUTING ON BOARD 

A London scoutmaster, emigrat¬ 
ing with his family to Australia 
aboard the R.M.S. Orion recently, 
formed a floating Scout Troop 
among 50 of the passengers’ 
children. 

During the month on board the 
boys learnt a great deal about the 
Scout Movement, and on arrival 
at Port Adelaide were presented 
with a special Scout scarf and a 
certificate signed by the captain. 

The organiser, Mr. Ted Whit¬ 
worth, comes from Eltham, Lon¬ 
don, where for some time he held 
a warrant as a Group Scoutmaster 
with the 9th Royal Eltham 
(“Kudu”) Scout Group. He is 
now a master at St. .Alfred’s 
College, Adelaide. 




SIGNAL BOX IN 
THE GARDEN 

An 18-year-old model railway 
enthusiast at Tendring, Essex, may 
soon have a genuine, full-size 
signal box in his garden. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


I he ' nuaren's Newsfrober. March 7 . 1957 


Sirius, brightest star 
in the heavens 


For Winston Cole, an apprentice 
electrician, has been given author¬ 
ity by the district engineer of 
British Railways to take over the 
signal box at Great Bentley, on the 
main line to Clacton-on-Sea, which 
has been superseded by automatic 
controls. 

Winston, helped by his father, 
has already begun to dismantle the 
signal box in his spare time. His 
next move is to apply to the local 
council for permission to re-erect 
it in the garden. 

Winston has said: “I plan to 
rebuild the whole of my model 
railway inside the old signal box— 
and won’t mother be pleased ! It's 
been taking up so much space in 
the front room that she has had 
nowhere to put the furniture.” 

A local government expert, asked 
for a comment, said : 

“An application under the Plan¬ 
ning Act to have a real signal box 
in a garden must be unique. Much 
will no doubt depend on whether 
the local councillors are railway 
enthusiasts themselves. There is 
nothing about signal boxes in the 
Act, but then—the officials who 
drafted it could not have envisaged 
having signal boxes anywhere else 
but by a railway track.” 


jwjiRius, the most prominent star 
now in the south in the even¬ 
ing, has long been famous as being 
the brightest in the sky. It is at 
present almost due south between 
seven and eight o’clock and will be 
readily recognised from our star- 
map of the constellation of Canis 
Major, the Greater Dog. 

The rising and setting of Sirius 
were regarded as of great import¬ 
ance by the old priest-astronomers, 
particularly the Ancient Egyptians 
who, several thousands of years 
ago, associated the all-important 
rising of the Nile with the rising 
of Sirius in their morning sky. So 
Sirius came to be worshipped by 
these peoples much as they vener¬ 
ated the Sun and Moon. 

NEAREST TO THE SUN 

Sirius, or the Dog Star as it is 
sometimes called, is one of the 
nearest companions to our Sun; it 
is, in fact, the nearest of all that 
starry host that we see in Britain. 
Only one star, visible to the naked- 
eye, is nearer; that is Alpha 
Centauri, which is too far south to 
be ever seen in Britain. 

Though Sirius is one of our 
Sun’s nearest neighbours its light 
nevertheless takes about eight and 
three-fifths years to reach us. 


LOCAL LIBRARIES IN DEMAND 


Nearly one in every three of the 
entire population uses public 
libraries, and that is almost five 
times as many as 35 years ago, 
says a recent report. 

Of course, the service varies 
with different localities. Some 
local authorities spend sixpence 
per head of their residents on buy¬ 
ing new books, while others spend 
over 2s. 6d. Two shillings per 
head, it is suggested, should be the 
sum for an efficient public library 
service. 

The committee making, the re¬ 
port regard public libraries, as, of 
vital importance in" the education 


of the modern citizen. And they 
believe the service will have to be 
expanded to meet the needs of the 
greater number of people who 
nowadays go to secondary schools 
and universities. 

It is also suggested that the 
qualified librarians in England’s 
public libraries should be in¬ 
creased from 3500 to 6000. This 
would mean improving their pay 
and prospects to attract more 
young people to take up the 
librarians’ job as a career. 

Last, year our libraries—nearly 
28,200 of them—issued more than 
392 million books. 


whereas it takes little more than 
eight minutes from our Sun. Even 
from the twin suns of Alpha 
Centauri, the light takes about 
four and one-third years to reach 
us; so Alpha Centauri must be 
about 274,250 times farther than 
our Sun and Sirius 544,300 times 
farther. 

Between these three, there is 
nothing appreciable that can be 
seen with the naked-eye and only 
one very small body, called Prox- 
ima Centauri, that can be seen 
with a most powerful telescope. 

Notwithstanding the great 
distance, sufficient is known about 
Sirius to present a fairly accurate 
idea of what it looks like. 


Sirius/Q’-'-. 
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Were it in place of our Sun we 
would have a much more brilliant 
sphere of intensely white and 
rapidly revolving mass of incan¬ 
descent cloud matter. It would be 
seen to be not quite twice the 
width of our Sun, but issuing 
about 26} times more light and 
heat. The surface temperature of 
Sirius averages 11,000 degrees 
Centigrade as compared with 
about 6000 degrees of our Sun. 

Colossal storms rage continu¬ 
ously through the whirling streams 
of fiery elements, chiefly hydrogen 
at the surface. 

A much smaller “planetary 
sun ” or “ fiery world ” revolves 
round Sirius. It is calculated to be 
about 28.000 miles in diameter and 
is one of the most wonderful 
bodies known because the material 
of which it is composed appears to 
be the heaviest in the Universe. 

G. F. M. 


PIONEERS OF FLIGHT—new picture-story of the famous Wright brothers (9) 



The 1908 Kitty Hawk flights became front In France an aviation enthusiast named M. The plane arrived in parts at M. Bollee’s car The French press, in spite of reports from America, 

page news, and Wilbur sailed for France to Bollee, hearing that Wilbur had arrived, got factory at Le Mans. His workpeople did not doubted whether W ilbur’s plane could fly. After 

demonstrate the plane. A French company into touch with him and suggested that he share his belief in this machine. French people it had been assembled, part of the engine’s cooling 
had been formed to sell it—if it could do all that should come to Le Mans for his demonstration, did not know- then that Henri Farman, their system burst, scalding his arm. He had to post- 
was claimed. Meanwhile Orville stayed at Wilbur went there, met friendly M. Bollee, and own pioneer, had borrowed much from informa- pone his flights, and the newspapers became more 

home to build another plane for a test to which chose a racecourse near the town as a suitable tion about the Wright plane in designing his sarcastic than ever as a result of this delay, 

the U.S. Army had at last agreed. place to carry out his flights. own machine, .which had made short flights. calling his preparations “ a bluff.” 

To fly or not to fly ? Hoav will Wilbur answer that question ? See next week’s instalment 
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Tftc Children’s Newspaper, March 7, 1959 


A new series about men who take their lives in their hands 

LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

By Garry Hogg 

6. THE LIFEBOATMAN 


Chapter 2 

'T'he lifeboat in which the men 
serve is a miniature line’r- 
cum - battleship - cum - workshop- 
cum-hospital ward. Its designers 
have brought to perfection the art 
of compressing into the smallest 
possible compass the vital pieces 
of equipment which every boat 
requires to be 100 per cent 
efficient at all times. 

In addition to its powerful diesel 
engines, which can function at 
maximum performance whatever 
the angle of the engine-room, it 
carries a power-operated capstan 
which can be utilised in many 
ways for manoeuvring the boat in 
relation to the vessel in need of 
assistance. 

Rescue equipment 

The lifeboat will have at least 
one very powerful searchlight 
capable of being beamed in any 
direction and of use for signalling 
purposes if necessary. It will have 
deck flood-lights, for assisting 
people rescued to leap to safety. 
It will have storm-oil tanks, with 
apparatus for pumping out oil in 
order to obtain a temporary 
smooth patch of water for rescue 
purposes. 

It will have a line-throwing gun, 
or pistol, capable of shooting a 
line accurately, no matter how 
strong the wind, for a distance of 
150 yards and more. Such a line, 
dropped over a deck, and hauled 
in by crew members on the vessel 
in distress, can draw to their as¬ 
sistance a heavier line and then a 
rope or cable that can be used for 
mooring, or for a breeches-buoy. 
The firing of this line is the 
special task of the bow man, 
though every member of the crew 
will, have been trained to use it if 
the need arises. 

The lifeboat will have a paraf¬ 
fin pressure-cooker so that fortify¬ 
ing drinks and soups can be 
heated and given to people suffer¬ 
ing from exposure. 

Radio-telephony 

Since about 1929 every lifeboat 
has been equipped with two-way 
radio-telephony. With this, the 
coxswain can maintain contact 
with his shore base; he can send 
information about the number and 
type of casualties he is bringing 
ashore; he can maintain contact, 
usually with helicopters, which 
are more and more these days be¬ 
ing used in sea rescue operations; 
and he can be recalled in cases 
where, for example, he and his 
crew have been searching for some 
vessel thought to have been send¬ 
ing up distress signals but which 
has since been found to be in no 
need of help. 

There have in the past been 
thousands of cases of a lifeboat 
remaining at sea in a vain search 
for some vessel which is in fact 
no longer in need of assistance but 


which has been unable to give 
notice of the fact. 

In recent years the most elabor¬ 
ate precautions have been devel¬ 
oped to avoid confusion over 
signals of this kind. Lifeboats on 
rescue operations make use of a 
frequency of 2182 kilocycles, or 
137.5 metres; the nearest G.P.O. 
or coastguard radio station 
handles messages, and while the 
rescue,or search is in operation as 
far as possible all other traffic is 
kept clear of that frequency. This 
is just one more example of the 
way in which modern science and 
inventiveness contributes to man’s 
safety and welfare. 

The coxswain has at his disposal 
an electrically-amplified “loud- 
hailer” with which he can give 
directions to the crews of vessels 
he is seeking to help. With this, 
he can make himself heard, even 
in the worst conditions, for a dis¬ 
tance up to about a quarter of a 
mile. 

Every safety device 

Every imaginable safety device 
is included on and in the lifeboat. 
Fore-and-aft lines are rigged, so 
that crew members going about 
their work can feel an additional 
sense of security by hitching a 
snap-release clip and short length 
of rope to it, the other end being 
made fast to the belts which they 
wear over their oilskins. The 
quick - release mechanism, of 
course, is so that in the unlikely 
event of their boat’s capsizing 
they need not be dragged down 
with it. 


First-aid equipment is on a large 
scale and several if not all of the 
crew will be proficient St. John 
Ambulance men. To stretchers 
and similar large pieces of first-aid 
equipment have been added, as a 
result of war-time experience with 
airmen baling out over the Chan¬ 
nel, “survival suits”. In these a 
rescued person, suffering from ex¬ 
haustion and exposure to water 
and extreme cold, perhaps over a 
long period, can be enveloped 
completely, warmed and cherished 
in the shelter of the comfortable 
cabin deep in the heart of the life¬ 
boat itself. 

Nursing duties 

To their sterner duties of operat¬ 
ing a lifeboat in stormy waters the 
lifeboatmen have to add also the 
gentler but no less important 
duties of nursing and reviving 
those whom they have rescued 
from the raging sea. 

Apart from the motor man and 
perhaps a crony or two, a lifeboat 
station in ordinary conditions is 
almost deserted. If the weather is 
fair, the majority of “enrolled 
members ” will be fishing not far 
off or going about their daily 
tasks. 

When the weather begins to 
deteriorate, or when a warning 
has gone out by way of the BBC 
or some other agency to the effect 
that a deterioration in the weather 
may be expected, “enrolled mem¬ 
bers ” begin to keep one ear 
cocked in readiness for an emer¬ 
gency call. 

The inshore fisherman perhaps 



The lifeboat of Port Erin, in the Isle of Man, races down the slipway 
to answer the call of a vessel in distress 


puts off the short trip he had in 
mind; the jointer or handyman or 
mechanic, who was perhaps con¬ 
templating a run on his motor¬ 
cycle later in the day, gives up 
the idea and stays at home or 
drifts along towards the lifeboat 
station to see what is going on. 
The motor man and the coxswain, 
perhaps the assistant motor man 
and second coxswain, forgather, 
glance upwards at the sky over¬ 
head and outwards to the horizon, 
sniff the wind; assessing the symp¬ 
toms of potential trouble. 

If and when the alarm is 
sounded and the lifeboat is called 
out, coxswains and motor men 
leap to the places where their oil¬ 
skins, boots, and sou’-westers are 
permanently hanging in readiness. 
They are always on those par¬ 
ticular pegs or hooks, together with 
their lifejackets. The equipment 
carries their names, or titles; no 
one else may ever put it on. On 
other hooks and pegs along the 
inner walls of the lifeboat station 
are oilskins, sou’-westers, life- 


LATEST LIFEBOAT 

In a new £30,000 lifeboat 
recently launched at Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, the coxswain can pull 
a lever and release oil from the 
stern to quieten the waves. 

In the old days the crew 
used to puncture an oil drum 
and tow it from the stern. 

The new boat, named Alfred 
and Patience Gottwold, was 
built at Cowes. It has other 
novel features, including an 
exhaust pipe which discharges 
its fumes from the top of the 
mast. 


jackets and boots for the “en¬ 
rolled members.” 

Here it is a case of “first come, 
first served.” A lifeboat may go 
out a dozen consecutive times, and 
never with exactly the same crew. 
Coxswains and motor men will be 
the same every time; but the 
“hanging belts,” as they are 
sometimes called, will be occupied 
by the men who first reached them 
after the alarm went out. 

Nevertheless, a crew of eight 
men is a well-knit crew, for what¬ 
ever its composition, every man 
knows exactly what he has to do, 
what orders will come from the 
coxswain’s lips and just how they 
must be obeyed. They do not go 
to sea only when gales blow, huge 
waves surge through the darkness 
to batter ships and sea walls with 
their fury; they also go for prac¬ 
tice trips of various kinds. 

Ways of launching 

Launching of the lifeboat varies 
from station to station. It may 
be down a slipway; or from a 
berth snug behind the sea wall; or 
across level sand and low, part- 
submerged rock; it may be a 
gravity launch or a launch im¬ 
pelled by a boost from astern; it 
may be that a powerful tractor 
with caterpillar tread tows the life¬ 
boat, with its crew aboard, from 
the station until it is in water deep 
enough to float it. 

The most dramatic, of course, is 
the launching down a slipway, the 


9 

lifeboat attaining a quite consider¬ 
able speed before hitting the water 
and sending up a formidable bow 
wave that momentarily blots out 
boat and crew as well. But the 
launching of a lifeboat under 
stormy conditions, very likely in 
thick darkness, is a very different 
matter indeed. 

A book could be written, con¬ 
taining nothing at all except ac¬ 
counts of the rescues of lifeboats 
from Cromer and Bridlington, 
Walmer and Peterhead, St. Ives 
and Southend-on-Sea, Donaghadee 
and Kin.' egs, and the hundred and 
forty more other stations situated 
right round'our sea-girt islands, 
and still the tally of such episodes 
would not be complete. 

There has been triumph, and 
tragedy, too—for instance, the 
capsizing and complete destruction 
not merely of one but of two life¬ 
boats at St. Ives within a year, in 
both cases immediately offshore 
and within sight of the people of 
St. Ives themselves. Almost every 
member of the two crews and the 
people they had rescued and were 
bringing back to land perished 
within a stone’s-tbrow of safety in 
two grim and never-to-be-forgotten 
January nights. 

Courage and endurance 

Such men must possess, of 
course, the qualities of courage 
and endurance without which they 
would be useless as crew members. 
But they must possess, too, some¬ 
thing that goes deeper than mere 
courage: a love of their fellow- 
men strong enough to make them 
blind to danger and hardship, risk 
and injury. 

And to such qualities perhaps 
that quality so hard to,define, but 
so immediately recognisable when 
the conditions call for it: the 
power to rise to an occasion and 
be just that degree stronger, more 
enduring, more determined to win 
through against no matter what 
odds, than men are in ordinary 
circumstances. This is the quality 
that makes the difference between 
life and death—for someone else. 

(These articles are extracted from 
Dangerous Trades, d book shortly to 
be published by Phoenix House.) 

The LESDIX De-luxe Model 
Crystal Set 

A neat and attrac¬ 
tive Table Model 
Wireless Set, needs 
only a good outdoor 
aerial and earth for 
sweet pure recep¬ 
tion. The case, as 
illustration, can be 
supplied ' in pastel 
shades of Pink 
Green, Light Green, 
Orange and Yellow, 
fitted litz wound tapped aerial coil, geranium 
diode detector, variable condenser, all plugs 
and sockets for aerial and earth connections, 
double headphones with headband and cord, 
aerial tested, ready for use, 35/-, post 2/6. 

THE LESDIX MINIATURE ELEC- 
TROTOR for mode! Motors, helicopters, 
aeroplanes and up to 18" motor boats, 
4j/6 volts D.C. The lightest and most 
efficient electric motor ever made, weight 
only | oz., size dia. f' thick with I" 
driving spindle. Price only 6/6, post 6d. 

ELECTRAD3X RADIOS 

Dept. S,214 Queenstown Road, 
Battersea, S.W.8. MACaufay 2159 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 World ... 2/3 I 100 World ... 4/- 

50 India ... 2/9 1 50 Japan ... 2/9 

30 China ... 2/9 t 30 Poland ... 2/9 

Set of 8 CZECHOSLOVAKIA SPAS ... 1 /- 
10 FRANCE 1/3; 15 GREAT BRITAIN 2/6 
MATCHBOX LABEL ALBUM ... ... 3/- 

Approvals on request Tell your parents. 
RARE U.S.A. label with every order. 

C.w.o. to LUMEN LABEL CO. 

147 Benhurst Avenue, ELM PARK, 
Hornchurch, Essex 
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24 DIFFERENT 
: STAMPS : 


from 24 different countries—one from 
every letter of the alphabet from 
Abyssinia to Zanzibar except Q and X. 


Ac Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 3d. postage 
and ask to see a selection of our popular 
Sterling Approvals. (Please tel! your parents.) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE, 

(Dept. CN58), Lancing , Sussex 


FREE 


FREE ! Q.E. STAMPS 

Including illustrated items 

This exciting packet containing 
MINT and USED stamps, will 
be sent FREE to all who ask to 
SEE our famous new ‘ TipTop ” 
COLONIAL APPROVALS. 
(6d. in 1 /- Discount). Write today 
for service by return. 

M. THEOBALD (C.N.I20) 

4 SIPSON ROAD, WEST DRAYTON, 
MIDDLESEX 


Please tell your parents. 



Space Tnave/Packet 


. 

M B the first Russian Sputnik; 

m H CZECHOSLOVAKIA show- 

OlwfVlPS ing Sputnik 2; the scarce 
Wf r ROUMANIA issue showing 

i j. i Sputnik 2 and the first space 

nn^niUPJU traveller, Russian dog 

aVOUlWCHf “LA1KA”; and 2 new Red 

^ ^ ■■ — CHINA stamps depicting Sput- 

■■ ^ nik 1, and 3 encircling the Earth. 
S9 These five stamps are historic and will 

■■ ■■ be sent absolutely FREE to all who 
H ■ n m Bl just ask to see our new Special 

-M ■ II tmm mmt Approvals. (No need to huy anything. 
• ■ ■ but please enclose 3d. stamp towards 

postage.) Phase tell your parents. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.39), 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE. YORKS. 


★ AN AMAZING FREE GIFT* 

ROYAL HISTORICAL COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

Coronations, Silver Wedding, Royal Visit 
Stamps, etc- 

This packet containing the above stamps 
from the British Empire is offered FREE 
to applicants for my Bargain Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your parents bejore replying. 

S. W.SALMON (C37),l 19BeechcroftRd., Ipswich 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

Bequest to see our famous Approvals and 
enclose 3d. stamp for return postage, and 
you will receive free of charge 25 selected 
stamps; plus tweezers; plus perforation 
gauge. (If you send 1/- postal order you 
will also receive FREE Stamp Album.) 
Please tell your parents. 

MYERS & CO. (Dept. C.N.26), 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 



—“FREK 

DO YOU KNOW 

That in 1957, the Centenary of the 
Birth of Lord Baden-Powell, Great 
Britain and many other Countries 
issued stamps in commemoration of the 
Scout Movement ? 

That we will give the two stamps 
illustrated, showing the Queen and 
Princess Margaret as Girl Guides, to 
YOU, ABSOLUTELY FREE? 

Just ask to sec our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 3d. stamp for 
postage, overseas 1/6—ancl please tell 
your ]>arcnts. 

WRITE TODAY, RIGHT AWAY, 

and start a collection of these interesting 
stamps. 

M. HUTCHINSON (53), OH Ceiarg Cottas., WESTWOOD HILL, SYDENHAM, S.E.26 



20 Q.E. FREE 


WITH QUALITY INCLUDING 
APPROVALS NEW ISSUES 
ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUTAPPROYALS 

Applicants must include 
3d. for postage. (Abroad 
I/- extra.) Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality. Adult 
Collectors catered for. If 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB," Sub. IK You 
receive Badge. Member¬ 
ship Card listing . fine 
gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Parents' or headmaster's 
permission rcQuired. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 77), Canterbury, Kent. 


THE WORLD OF 


The Istanbul High School for 
Boys is celebrating its 75th 
anniversary and the Turkish Post 
Office has issued a special stamp 
to mark the occasion. The design 
shows a blackboard with the 




celebrate this achievement a series 
of six stamps was issued in 
Turkey. Their design showed a 
blackboard, too, with Rental Ata- 
turk teaching the new alphabet to 
bis followers. 


school badge and a simple sub¬ 
traction sum of dates giving the 
answer “75.” 

There are about a thousand 
boys at the Istanbul High School 
and their time-table includes five 
three-quarter-hour lessons a week 
in at least one foreign language— 
English, French, or German. 
Turkish children find it easier to 
learn western European languages 
than their parents did, for Turkey 
now uses our Latin alphabet. 

Until 1928 Arabic script was 
used in Turkey but in that year 
Kemal Ataturk, the founder of 
the modern Turkish Republic, 
ordered that Latin letters should 
replace it. Within a short time 
over two million people had 
learned to read and write. To 

Fountain-pens for 
CN readers 

Fountain - pens have been 
awarded to the following winners 
of CN Competition No. 18: 
Richard Adam, Fetcham; Stephen 
Barker, Kings Lynn; Richard 
Bradley, Sutton Coldfield; Gillian 
Edwards, Liphook; Angela Fuller, 
Southampton; Paul Fuller, Enfield; 
Paul Hubbard, Billericay; Susan 
Jelfs, Birmingham; Judith Lumb, 
London, S.W.20; Janet Moore, 
London, N,8; Anne Morgan, 
Leicester; Janet McKeon, London, 
N.W.9; David Parker, Reading; 
Susan Parrott, Welwyn Garden 
City; William Pate, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton; Dorothy Robson, Alloa; Mar¬ 
jorie Savage, Wallington; Hilary' 
SaviMe, Carshalton; Jeffrey Smith, 
London. N.2; Frances Stratton, 
Dartford; Michael Thornton, 
Wakefield; Stephen Vickers, Ches¬ 
ter; Dinah Woodcock, Leicester; 
Elizabeth Woods, Nottingham; and 
Janet Wyatt, Bristol. 


Our own educational system is 
so good that we do not realise how 
widespread is illiteracy in other 
countries. In 1900, for instance, 
there were six million Brazilians 
over the age of 15 who could 
neither read nor write. In 1940, 
because of the increase in Brazil’s 
population, the number of illi¬ 
terates there had risen to over 13 
million! 


Other South American countries 
have the same problem. In 



Mexico great efforts have been 
made in .recent years to teach 
people to read and write. As part 
of the campaign special stamps 
were issued. They showed a 


SPOTTING AT SPEED 

Competitors at the R.A.F. Air¬ 
craft Recognition Competition on 
March 14 will be required to 
identify 40 pictures shown for half 
a second each, and another ten 
shown for one second each. The 
competition will be held at the 
Science Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton. 


History in caricature 

An artist from Germany has painted 
this mural for a girls’ school at Luton, 
showing some of the local history in 
caricature. 
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STAMPS 

teacher’s hands removing the ban¬ 
dage of illiteracy from-the eyes of 
a Mexican peasant. “Quitemos 
la venda!”—“Let us take off the 
bandage! ”—urges the slogan at the 
top of the stamp. 

JJecause so many millions of 
stamps are used every year in 
WestGermany,most collectors soon 
complete their sets of ordinary 
. Germany issues, so there will be a 
general wel¬ 
come for the 
new series 
which portrays 
President 
Heuss. Two 
values, 10 and 
20 - pfennig, 
have already 
appeared and 
others are to 
follow in the near future. 

A new series for West Berlin 
will have the same design, with the 
addition of the word “Berlin” to 
the inscription round the Presi¬ 
dent's head. Collectors will thus 
be able to make two different sets 
when all the values have been 
released. 

Jn conclusion, just a reminder of 
the Stampex 1959 show which 
will be open at Central Hall, West¬ 
minster, from March 13 to March 
21. Over 50 British philatelic 
societies have sent exhibits, and 
nine foreign governments and over 
40 dealers will be offering stamps 
for sale. 

C. W. Hill 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


50 Gt. Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/* 
500 World 

(Cat. 65/-) 8/6 


100 France 

100 Hungary . 

100 China 1/6 25 Finland ' ' 1/ 

7 Brunei 1/3 . 10 Iceland 1/3 

50 N. Zealand 3/- 10 Nigeria 1/- 

200 Canada 45/- 10 Cyprus 1/3 

50 Austria 1/3 10 Siam 1/- 

Latest Russian "Moon Rocket” stamp, 
Used ... lOd. 

Orders under 5/- please add 3d. return 
postage. 

8-Page list of Packets, Sets, Albums, etc., 
sent free. List of USED G.B. stamps 
1855-1955 will be sent on request. 
GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1,600 pages, 14,500 illus¬ 
trations available from stock. 

Price 21/-, postage 2/- anywhere. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


3 TRIANGULARS FREE to |> A PI/CTO 
everyone ordering one of these TH UIxu I O 

10'diff. | 50 diff. f 100 diff. 

Sau. Arabia 2/- ;AustraIia 1/9 Columbia 8/6 

Zanzibar 2/-(Mexico 2/6'China 1/6 

25 diff. Ilsrael 8/-Norway 3/* 
Bosnia 3/6-Peru 3/-iBulgaria 3/6 

Bolivia 2/6S. Africa 2/6 Finland 3/3 

Malta _ 2/6 : . Eire 3/6;PoIand 3/9 

Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. BIST FREE. 

BaUstampa (T) IB Xjflflenninster £d., Croydon, Surrey 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to 

all applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today, 
enclosing 45d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN25), 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STEADY 
ON THERE! 

WE HAVEN’T HAD 
YOUR ADDRESS YET 
SO— 

STOP POSTBOX. 

WAIT forour 



FREE LUCKY DIP packet. 


ft a infer ow INTERESTING COMPETITIONS 
ttU and BONUS SCHEME. 


just send 3d. postage for our Discount 
Approvals. Please tell parents. 

FELIX STAMP CO (CNG), 

10 Stanah Gardens, Thornton, Blackpool 
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PARAS. 


A GOOD MEAL 

Rearrange the jumbled words 
here to find the names of six 
things which you might have on 
your breakfast table. 

^Jsace; mard aleam ; nocab; 
tatos; celare ; pirdroge. 


CROSS THE COINS 
(Jan you arrange 

uuo 


the coins to 
form a cross 
which has four 
coins across and 
four down? 


o 

o 


FAMOUS HORSES 
The first group gives the names 
of four well-known horses. Can 
you link them with the correct 
riders in the second group ? 
JJucephalus ; Black Bess ; Pega¬ 
sus ; Foxhunter. 

Dick Turpin; Alexander the 
Great; Colonel Harry Llewelyn ; 
Bellerophon. 


BEASTS OF BURDEN 

These beasts of burden are 
carrying their loads in the wrong 
countries. Can you get them back 
where they belong? 

(Jamel—N orway. Elephant— 

Canada. Husky—Peru. Llama 
—Tibet. Reindeer—Sudan. Yak— 
Burma. 


208 STAMPS IFREE!! 

INCLUDING : 

TWO complete GIANT BLOCKS ol 
25 each; $ct ol 7 British Colonial Map 
stamps; a British ISLE OF MAN stamp 
AND 150 others including large pic¬ 
torials—sets—lots of Colonials, multi¬ 
colours, etc., etc., ALL FREES! and 
to round off this terrific offer, your 
packet will be posted to you bearing 
the new GJ. Scottish Regional stamp. 
Write now, enclose Postal Order for 
9J. to cover our expenses and request 
a selection of Brit. Colonial Approvals. 
Please tell your parents. 

BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (C.M. 208), 

] Mansfield Place, PERTH, Scotland 


AMERICAN STAMPS— FREE 

A new packet of 10 large, recent and 
attractive commemorative stamps (used) 
from U.S.A, is offered FREE to collectors 
who wish to see a Discount Approval 
Booklet. Please send 3 d. postage, and ask 
your parents’ permission. 

PRICE WITHOUT APPROVALS 1/-. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 
SEATON, WORKINGTON. CUMB. 


WORTH 
OF STAMPS 


FREE 


;i0'- 

f Set. of 17 E. German officials to anyone ! 
£ asking for my UNIQUE APPROVALS, j 
r Send today. You must enclose 3d. 1 

► postage. This offer expires 30th March. 5 

► (Phase tell your Parents.) i 

► H. KENYON < 

£ 15 Shenley Road, Bletchley, Bucks, j 

133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value 101- , p 



Simply give us your name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage and we will send 
this WONDERFUL PACKET OF STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE. In 
addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to buy 
< anything. 

PLEASE TELL YOUR PARESTS. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 

(Dept. W.55), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


FIND THE BIRDS 

Which birds would you associate 
with the following? 

RheimS; Ancient Mariner; a pie; 
pride; wisdom; Walt Disney. 

MAKING A GAME OF IT 

The eight-letter word suggested 
here is the name of a game which 
originated with the North Ameri¬ 
can Indians. \ 

Letters 1 and 2 provide a 
musical syllable. 

Letters 1, 2, and 3 form a resinous 
substance. 

Letters 1, 2, 3, and 8 will make 
a fabric. 

Letters 2, 6, and 7 form a domestic 
■ animal. 

Letters 4, 5, and 8 provide part of 
a fish. 

Letters 4, 5, 6, and 8 will give a 
summer flower. 

BUILDING IN TIIE WRONG PLACES 

The famous buildings listed 
below have got into the wrong 
countries. Can you put them 
in the right ones ? 

'Pemple of Heaven—Spain 
Taj Mahal—Greece 
Alhambra Palace—Italy 
Parthenon—China 
Doge’s Palace—Russia 
Kremlin—India. 


NAMES PUZZLE 

The three missing words in the 
paragraph below are also Christian 
names. Do you know them?. 

YV E walked ... to visit a castle 
which boasted a . . . keep. 
The guide was very ... in stating 
that there was little else of 
importance. 

LOOK FOR THESE ISLANDS 
By rearranging the letters in the 
words below you will be able to 
form the names of three islands 
in the United Kingdom. One clue 
is that the initial letters of the 
names will form the. word LAW. 

Y\Hndy gisell weather. 

TRIPLETS 

You can make three different 
words from each of the examples 
shown by placing three different 
vowels in the space indicated. See 
how quickly you can do this. 
RxlN SxR£ DOxR FxRE 
STRxP 

WHO AM I ? 

A collection of tents and a 
hollow body of metal, put to¬ 
gether make the name of a breaker 
of speed records. 


SOMETHING UNUSUAL FOR BABY 



Uncle had written that he was sending a special present to Baby. There 
were all sorts of suggestions as the family learned the news. Jaeko, of course, 
had his own ideas: “Perhaps it’s a space ship,” he said. “Nonsense,” 
scoffed Adolphus, “ it’s more likely to be a bear Uncle once caught—stuffed, 
of course,” he added hastily, as he caught Mother Jacko’s startled look. 
Then the present arrived ; a rocking crocodile ! “ Oh, how lovely ! ” cried 

Baby, and out he dashed to tell his friends. They came hack with him, and 
were soon having a really wonderful time. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

"LTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of 
the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given in column 5. 


1. The general made an 
exultant speech. 

A—Urging on his men. 

B—Showing no mercy. 

C—Ringing with triumph. 


4. The water looked iridescent. 
A—Shining with many colours. 
B—Dark and threatening. 

C—Turbulent below the sur¬ 
face. 


Nature's laws are immutable. 
A—Cannot be changed. 

B—Full of wonder. 

C—Proclaim themselves 
clearly. 

This is a glutinous substance. 
A—Sickly sweet. 

B—Delicious to eat. 

C—Very, sticky. 


His' breathing was stertorous. 
A—Scarcely noticeable. 

B—With a snoring sound. 

C—Quiet and regular. 

The old papers quickly 
ignited. 

A—Piled up. 

B—Crumbled away. 

C—Caught fire. 


MRS CHAFFINCH HAS AN IDEA 


Young Mr. Chaffinch had chosen 
the hawthorn hedge by the 
churchyard gate for their nesting 
site. 

“These bushes are so twiggy 
that a nest can be built and hidden 
securely here,” he said. 

“How wise her husband was, 
and how beautiful!” Mrs. Chaf¬ 
finch thought. She gazed admir¬ 
ingly up at his rosy waistcoat and 
cheeks and slate blue head as he 
sang from the highest bush. She 
marvelled that anyone so fine 
should have chosen a grey brown 
mate like herself. 

Then she had an idea. 

To make up for her own dull 
looks she would build the gayest 
nest in all the hedgerow. 

So when he was away singing 
round his territory she worked at 
building her cup-shaped nest of 
moss and wool. Finally, she 
looked for something colourful to 
weave into it. 

She was lucky. That morning 
there had been a wedding, and 
now the churchyard was littered 


with gay confetti. So she wove 
pieces into her nest till it looked 
like a brightly coloured ball. Then 
she flew off to find her husband. 

It took a long time to find him. 
And alas! When they returned 
together the nest was gone. Its 
tattered pieces lay at the bottom 
of the hedgerow. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Chaf¬ 
finch comfortingly. “It is better 
that an enemy should find it now, 
before your eggs are laid. For 
such a gay nest would have been 
spotted, you know. Build another, 
grey brown like yourself, then no 
enemy will spot either of you.” 

“Why, did you choose me be¬ 
cause I n'flx grey brown?” she 
asked, 

“Of course,” he replied. “A 
wife with gay plumage like mine 
would soon be spotted on a nest. 
Then there would never be eggs 
to hatch and fledgelings to rear.” 

“How wise you are!” she cried, 
and began building again quite 
happily. 

Jane Thornicroft 


LUCKY DIP 

JACK I ROST 

- 1 

U. E never had a lesson. 

Nor went to school, I’m 
told 1 

But draws such pretty pictures, 
When the weather's very cold! 

He never buys a paint-brush, 
But watch the window-pane! 

It's full of lovely leaves and 
ferns- 

It’s old Jack Frost again! 

SA YINGS ABOUT TIME 
A lutle time may be enough to 
hatch a great mischief. 

He that has most time has none to 
lose. 

He that hath time hath life. 

Take hold of a good minute. 
Time and tide wait for no man. 
Time fiieth away without delay. 
Time is the great discovery. 
Time stays not the fool’s leisure. 
The hours are made for man, and 
not man for the hours. 

SAID THE BRUSH TO TIIE COMB 
“J?ar from each other, dear old 
Comb, 

We’ve never felt inclined to roam ; 
We've . stuck together, faithful 
friend. 

And shall do to the very end." 
“Yes, Brush, that’s’ true. To 
separate 

Has never been our dismal fate. 
With some folks ’tis not so—I 
mean, 

Think of the partings we have 
seen.” 



(Jan you find the way the children 
went to reach the play¬ 
ground? 


MAGIC FIGURES 
■ 9 X 9 + 7 = 88 
98 x 9 + 6 = 888 
987 x 9 + 5 = 8888 
9876 X 9 + 4 = 88888 
98765 x 9 + 3 = 888888 
987654 X 9 + 2 = 8888888 
9876543 X 9 + 1 = 88888888 
98765432 X 9 + 0 = 888888888 
987654321 X 9 - 1 = 8888888888 

LOGICAL 

yj VERY reflective old shark 

To a dolphin addressed this 
remark: 

“If the catfish can purr. 

As some people aver, 

I presume that the dogfish can 
hark." 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

A good meal. Sauce ; marmalade ; bacon ; 
toast; cereal; porridge. Cross the coins. 
Place the bottom coin on the centre one. 
Famous horses. Bucephalus—Alexander the 
Great; Black Bess—Dick Turpin ; Pegasus— 
Bellerophon ; Foxhunter—Colonel Harry 
Llewelyn. Beasts of burden. Camel—Sudan ; 
elephant—Burma ; husky—Canada ; llama— 
Peru ; reindeer—Norway ; yak*—Tibet. Find 
the birds. Jackdaw ; albatross ; blackbird ; 
peacock ; owl ; duck. Making a game of it. 

LASTWEEKtS ANSWER 

Temple of-Heaven— 
China ; Taj Mahal— 
India ; Alhambra 
Palace—Spain; Par* 



thenon 


Greece ; 


Doge’s Palace—Italy; 
Kremlin — Russia. 
Names puzzle. 

Miles : Norman; 

Frank. Look for 
these islands. Lewis ; 
Alderney: Wight. 


Triplets. Rain, rein, ruin ; sire, sore, sure 5 

doer, door, dour; faro, fire, fore; 'strap* 

strip, strop. Who am I ? Campbell. . 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C Exultant means jubilant; gleefully 
triumphant. . (From Latin cx(s)ultantem, 
jumping about, gambolling.) 

2. A Immutable means not liable to change; 
unalterable. (From Latin immutabilis , 
unchangeable.) 

3. C Glutinous means like glue; sticky. 
(From Latin gluten, glue.) 

'1. A Iridescent means glittering with 
changing colours. (From Greek iris , 
rainbow.) 

5. B Stertorous means with snoring souud. 
(From Latin siertere , to snore.) 

6. C To ignite is to set on fire or to catcb 
fire. (From Latin ignis, fire.) 
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Watch the archers 


COACHED BY 
FATHER 

J)uring next week the Varsity 
Boat Race crews will be taking 
up residence at Putney for their 
final preparation for the annual 
race, which takes place on 
March 28. 

Although it is not uncommon 
for the sons of former Blues to 
follow in father’s footsteps, this 
year both coaches have sons in 
the crews. 

David Edwards, one of Oxford’s 
Old Blues in the eight again this 
year, is the son of Group-Capt. 
Hugh Edwards, the Oxford coach; 
and John Owen, son of the Cam¬ 
bridge coach. Dr. Raymond Owen, 
will be rowing for the Light Blues. 


Two members of the Windsor Forest 
Bowmen—Mr. George Blackman and 
his 16-year-old daughter Gillian. 

Maidstone in the 
Isthmian 

When Romford F.C. decided to En § land wil1 be P Ia V ed a * Celtic 
leave amateur football and be- Ear * c < Belfast, on Saturday. 


Game which was used to 

battle 


win a 

J -^ women's international lacrosse 
match between all Ireland and 


come a professional club, a 
vacancy occurred in the Isthmian 
League for next season. ' That 
vacancy is to be filled by Maid¬ 
stone United. 

After the war, as members of 
the Kent League, they were in a 
poor way financially, but they now 
own their ground, with accom¬ 
modation for 15,000. Leaving the 
Kent League, Maidstone United 
played in the Corinthian League 
for five years, and then moved up 


One of the fastest of all ball 
games, lacrosse is the national sum¬ 
mer sport in Canada, and is played 
extensively in the U.S. The North 
of England is the stronghold of 
the game in this country, but 
there are a number of clubs in 
the London area. International 
matches are played by the three 
home countries and also against 
America. 

First seen in England nearly 90 
years ago, lacrosse was played by 


said that the Indians used it as a 
training and preparation for war. 

Certainly it was used more than 
200 years ago to. win a battle in 
Canada when Britain and France Q\Jer the COUntrY 
were at war. * 
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—SPORTING GALLERY- 

tommy BANKS 

Wembley is the goal of every 
ambitious footballer. To Tommy 
Banks, hard-tackling, resolute 
Bolton Wanderers left-back, the 
Stadium is of special significance. 

In 1953, when Bolton were at 
Wembley for the Cup Final, Tommy 
was not in the team. Instead, he 
was a spectator, with a special eye 
on his brother Ralph, playing at 
left-back. Bolton were beaten by 
Blackpool that day, but five years 
later they vyere in the Final again 
and by this time Tommy had taken 
his brother’s place. He played a 


fine game against Manchester United 
and Bolton were the victors. 

That Cup Final brought Banks 
into England’s team for the World 
Cup. He played well but a knee 
injury put him out of the inter¬ 
national reckoning early in the 
present season. Born at Farnworth, 
not far from Bolton, he is a one-club 
man. 




to the Athenian League two seasons the North American Indians long 

before white men discovered the 
country. They called their game 
baggataway and played it with a 
ball and curved stick netted across 
the bend with thongs of hide. 

When Jesuit priests first arrived 
in the New World, the sticks re¬ 
minded them of bishops’ croziers. 
So they called them “La Crosse,” 
and the name became generally 
adopted for the game. 

Perhaps “game” is not quite 
accurate, for baggataway resembled 
a battle rather than a game. It is 


ago. 

Golf at the Pole 

J]ven at the South Pole, the 
members of the U.S. Polar 
expedition are not letting condi¬ 
tions interfere with their golf prac¬ 
tice. Golf balls would soon dis¬ 
appear in the snow, so they use 
wads of cotton dyed red. 


Over he goes 



In those days teams of up to 
1000 a side would take part in the 
game of baggataway, and this gave 
Pontiac, the famous chief of the 
Ottawas, who were allied to the 
French, an idea for overcoming a 
British fort he was besieging. He 
gathered his men around him and 
explained his plan . . . 

From behind their palisade, the 
British soldiers watched with in¬ 
terest the game being played out¬ 
side the walls of the fort. The 
Indians steadily advanced, throw¬ 
ing the ball from one to the other 
with their thong-netted sticks. 

When they had reached a con¬ 
venient position, Pontiac gave the 
signal to attack by lobbing the ball 
over the palisade. In streamed the 
Indians, apparently intent on re¬ 
gaining the ball, and in a very 
short time had overcome the 
garrison, which was taken un¬ 
awares and wiped out. 


The English cross-country cham¬ 
pionship will be held on Satur¬ 
day at Peterborough. One of the 
favourites in this important race 
undoubtedly will be Basil Heatley, 
of Warwickshire, winner of this 
year’s Inter-County Cross-country 
Championship. 

A parks gardener from Bed- 
worth, Heatley has run at all dis¬ 
tances from one mile to the 
marathon. In Saturday^ race he 
will be sternly challenged by Alan 
Perkins (Essex), winner of last 
year’s English Championship, and 
Stan Eldon, winner of the recent 
South of England race. 

Best junior jumper 


MOTOR-CYCLISTS PREPARE 
FOR THE NEW SEASON 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. For which State does Richie 
Benaud, captain of Australia, 
play? 

2. What is the world's indoor 
pole-vault record? 

3. Which team are the present 
holders of the Rugby League 
Cup? 

4. Which country will be playing 
Test cricket in England this 
summer? 

5. Which British athlete holds 
the European 800 metres cham¬ 
pionship? 

6. Real tennis is sometimes 
known by another name. What is 
it? 

JPiRsr holder of the trophy to be' 'smuai unco seuMouq osjb si j; uDusiuy ui 

awarded annually by the “ .. 

Women’s A.A.A. to the best 
woman junior athlete of the year 
is Gwenda Matthews of Ruislip, 

Middlesex. 

In the women’s championship 
last summer, Gwenda won the 
Junior high jump in a champion¬ 
ship record of 5 feet 3 inches. 
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Trainee at the Army Apprentices’ 
School, Arborfield, Berkshire, 
tries a pale vault in the gym. 


jYJotor-cyclists are now busily 
preparing for the new season 
of international racing. 

John Surtees, last season's 
world champion in both the 
Junior and Senior events, Will 
again be riding for the Italian 
M.V. Agusta team, with his 
former team-mate John Hartle. 
Former champion Geoff Duke will 
ride Nortons, along with Bob 
Brown, the dashing young 
Australian. Mike Hailwood, the 
20-year-old rider who has had 
great success in South Africa 
during the winter, is expected to 
offer a stern challenge to the 
world’s leading riders this summer. 

Speedway racing may also re¬ 
gain much 'of its former popu¬ 
larity during the season which 
starts in about a month's time. 
Riders from more countries than 
ever before will be competing in 


Twins on skates 

The nine-year-old Blake twins, Robert 
(left) and Gregory, in the identical 
suits they wear at the Streatham Rink, 
London,where they are regularpatrons. 


the early rounds of the world 
championship. West and East 
Germany, Poland, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Holland, 
Yugoslavia, Finland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden have an¬ 
nounced their intention of com¬ 
peting against the leading riders 
of Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Price of peace 

E°°rnAir. authorities in Addis 
Ababa make sure that there 
is no trouble among the excitable 
spectators during local games. _As 
well as an entrance fee, spec¬ 
tators pay a small deposit which 
they get back only if there has 
been no disturbances during the 
match. 

It is reported that since the 
scheme was introduced matches 
are played under ideal conditions. 
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